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practical sociology is beyond calculation. It will be an armory for 
students of reform and of social legislation for many years to come. A 
great part of the material has already been used by Mr. Brandeis and 
others in support of laws securing a shorter working-day for women. 
Courts of highest instance have been profoundly influenced in the 
consideration of cases brought under such laws. The famous epigram 
of an Illinois judge was inspired by this kind of appeal: "What I know 
as a man I cannot ignore as a judge." 

The next step is to get this powerful book read by managers of 
industries. Senior and John Bright honestly believed that if the eleventh 
or twelfth hour were cut off from the working-day the manufacturer 
would be bankrupt. The day was reduced in spite of their prophecies 
of ruin to trade, and England advanced in riches. It now appears from 
recent laboratory and shop tests that a new mine of wealth is opened 
to the world, of which many managers are totally ignorant. This first 
mine of untouched riches is in the superior energy, accuracy, and regu- 
larity of working people who are protected from excessive strain, over- 
time, overwork, monotony, and given a chance to recuperate rhyth- 
mically from fatigue and its poisons by rest and refreshment. The 
publication of this book makes a great advance both in the improvement 
of the conditions of the operatives and also in larger productivity of 
machinery and in the intelligence, habits, and character of the people. 

Charles Richmond Henderson 



Fifty Years of Prison Service. By Zebtjlon Reed Brockway. 
New York: Charities Publication Committee, 191 2. 
It was well for the friends of Mr. Brockway to have exact informa- 
tion with which to defend his good name against cruel slander and 
misunderstanding; but his fame has always been secure since he estab- 
lished Elmira Reformatory. That institution has been both an experi- 
ment station and a demonstration for mankind. The autobiography of 
its distinguished founder throws much light on the evolution of the 
system in his own mind and in the institution, but very little on the 
historic movement of thought which preceded him and accompanied 
him. We can easily discover the points at which biblical criticism, the 
new laboratory methods of psychology, the manual-training and trade- 
school ideas, and the social-ethical purpose of criminal procedure began 
to affect his method; but we are not often told exactly when these 
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notions were suggested to his mind. This is not very important; for he 
worked upon a hint with entire independence of spirit. 

One of the most instructive parts of a very instructive book is his 
explanation of the way in which he set direct moral persuasion into a 
secondary place and pushed forward the idea of formation of social 
habits through the daily routine of the reformatory. Here the authority 
of the psychologists is cited, but the method is his own. One is amazed 
at the persistence and industry of the man. He devoted his days to 
administrative duties and much of the night to personal interviews with 
the young men placed under his care. College presidents, deans, and 
teachers have much to learn from his procedure in this respect. It would 
be interesting to watch the trial of a secondary school or college, with 
trades taught, much in the same way as that in which Mr. Brockway 
conducted Elmira, the "college on the hill." Some of us would not 
object to see "spanking" tried on a certain number of spoiled boys who 
are impervious to any influence except that which gives a harmless but 
effective shock to the peripheral nerves. Most schools simply discharge 
such lads and do not care what becomes of them. Mr. Brockway could 
not expel his students and he was obliged to compel obedience. Between 
permitting a young man to go his own way to moral ruin without coercive 
discipline and the reasonable use of the paddle, Mr. Brockway chose the 
latter, fully aware that there would be a pseudo-philanthropic outcry 
against him for cruelty. The final official report of New York cleared 
him of all guilt; his managers and fellow-officers were loyal to him, and 
the acceptance of his doctrine of the "indeterminate sentence" by the 
last International Prison Congress of 19 10 crowned his life with victory. 
These advanced ideas without his conscientious, protracted, devoted, 
and sagacious administration might long have struggled for recognition; 
their early triumph was due more to Z. R. Brockway than to any man 
who ever lived; and it is fortunate that he has lived long enough to know 
the outcome of his long and arduous labor to prove that a scientific 
method of re-forming habits is full of promise, and, in good hands, is 
sure of success. 

Some matters connected with the methods of reformation are still 
in dispute, and universal agreement on all points of detail cannot be 
expected. For example, Mr. Brockway's mode of coercive "discipline," 
which was mere "punishment," is still discussed. His method of using 
the chief of police or sheriff as a parole officer is not accepted by all men 
of experience, and his reasons are not given. Perhaps other successful 
superintendents will make more of conscious co-operation with the pupil 
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in the attainment of the educational end, and relatively less of a 
"strait-jacket of habit" imposed from without. But, no matter 
what the ultimate issue of the controversy, the methods actually 
employed were always chosen for a worthy purpose, with vast knowledge 
of criminal minds, and on the basis of carefully thought-out plans. If 
ever any of his positions are overthrown it will be in consequence of 
equal experience with offenders and never merely on the ground of specu- 
lative and imaginative theories. 

Charles Richmond Henderson 



The Philanthropic Work of Josephine Shaw Lowell. By William 

Rheinlander Stewart. New York: Macmillan, ion. 
The Life and Work of William Roger Litchworth. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 191 2. 
The public is fortunate in having access to the story of two persons 
who were conspicuous and worthy representatives of American philan- 
thropy, and also fortunate in having the stories told by two entirely 
trustworthy and competent biographers. The volumes will be classics 
in the libraries of students of the history of our country and of its spiritual 
achievements. 

C. R. H. 



A Report on Vocational Training in Chicago and Other Cities. Pp. 
v-xiii+2-315. 

This is a report of a subcommittee of the City Club of Chicago, the 
membership of which was as follows: Chairman Professor George H. 
Mead, of the University of Chicago, William J. Bogan, Albert G. Lane 
Technical High School, and Mr. Ernest A. Wreidt, Fellow in Education 
in the University of Chicago. Two of the specific studies were made by 
other research students of the University. 

The City Club of Chicago is an organization which has for its main 
purpose the promotion of constructive studies of important civic ques- 
tions. The report is in general accord with the purpose of the club and 
has for its immediate object the extension of popular education in 
Chicago. 

In the words of the report it presents "an analysis of the need for 
industrial and commercial training in Chicago, and a study of present 



